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For Friends’ Intelligencer. fearing my affliction would be too hard for me. 
LETTER OF SAMUEL BOWNAS. I had imprudently thought, that having such 


aboundings of Divine love and life, when I was 
daily at my work, I should be much more 
been written by Samuel Bownas, but does not favored therewith when abroad in the service of 
appear to have been published in his journal. the Gospel, disengaged from all other employ- 

S. B. F, | ment; but finding the reverse, I wished myself 
at home again, rather than travelling in such a 
barren state as I was then in, though at times 
I had emivent enjoyments; but alas! they 
were soon gone. In due time I was favored 
with the design of Providence in dealing thus 
with me; and the very cattle in the field, by 
weaning their young and turning them to shift 
for themselves, taught that it was meet I should 
be left a little to myself, and not always be kept 
to the breast and dandled upon the knee like 
an infant; but that it was needful I should 
grow and advance above this infant state toa 
degree more fit for service. 

When I was thoroughly informed on this 
point, I longed to be a man; yea, sometimes I 
verily thought I was so; but met often with 
great disappointments therein, by undertaking 
matters above my growth and experience, and 
the weak part appearing at times to my great 
shame and confusion, humbled me again for 
some time; but recovering strength and cour- 
age, I began, as I thought, to advance above the 
danger of making such blunders, a confidence 
arising in me on imprudently comparing my 
service and growth as a minister with others 
that were in.the work before me, supposing 


The following letter, addressed to a young 
and inexperienced minister, is supposed to have 


Dear Friend: The small time I had with 
thee furnished me with an opportunity of ob- 
serving the disposition of thy mind, and gave 
jue a small taste of thy ministry ; both, under a 
proper cultivation, I think may be improved so 
as to render thee a member of good service in 
the body. In order to which, and that thou 
mayest, in thy public engagements, appear in 
the beauty of the spirit, without any mixture 
of the flesh,—the weak and womanisb part, which 
in both sexes ought never to be uncovered to 
speak in the congregation of the saints,—I will 
give thee a short sketch of some of my hitsand 
misses, when in my youth I publicly appeared 
in the gallery, the observations of which I hope 
may tend to thy profit and instruction. 

I was seldom, for nearly two years after my 
mouth was first opened to preach the Gospel, 
without some degree of Divine love and virtue on 
my mind ; but after I was called out to the ser- 
vice of visiting meetings abroad, I found my: 
mind very often barren and weak, and, as I then 
thought, void of all good ; in which state, being 
companion to my dear friend J. A., I cried out 
that I was deceived, to his great surprise, he 
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myself (and it was self that did so suppose) 
more eminent than they. 


peared uncovered again to my shame and sor- 
row. But my Master’s kindness and gracious 


the beauty of the Gospel, beyond what we our- 
selves, or those that heard us, did expect. Now 
I perceived the necessity of guarding against 
the inclinations of the flesh, which would some- 
times be decking itself with the jewels of the 
spirit, saying I did this or that, fishing for 


of God. I also saw a danger of falling into a 
formal way of preaching, a round of words al- 
most without variation, which, though sound 
and perhaps pleasing to many, yet wanting the 
renewing of Divine virtue, are tasteless and un- 
profitable to the hearers. And the view I had 
of the unprofitableness of such a ministry, 
would have carried me too far to my own disad- 
vantage, had I not also been favored with a clear 
prospect of the lawfulness, expediency, and ne- 
cessity of speaking the same matter, or preach- 
ing the same doctrine to-day, being divinely 
opened and engaged thereto, as it was yester- 
day, though then entirely new to me; for noth- 
ing can be said that hath not been said, and it is 
the renewed evidence of the Spirit that makes 
it savory both to us and our hearers. 
Superfluous words, tones, gestures, affected 
gu’s and groans, I was never under any tempta- 
tion to make use of; but the impertinence of 
self, sometimes, to my shame and trouble, 
would appear in my imprudently affecting elo- 
quent terms and scholastic expressiors, which 
seemed to me, in that weak state, to adorn my 
doctrine, and recommend it the better to the 
audience. All this proceeded from an affecta- 
tion of appearing an able or skilful minister, a 
piece of unprofitable vanity ; but I soon found 
it most safe and edifying to use no more words 
than what I well understood and could apply 
properly, and that the truth shines brightest in 
a plain dress,—no embellishment of ours can 
add to its lustre. 

I have also, sometimes, for want of a patient 
and humble waiting to see my way opened, and 
discover clearly the leadings of the Divine gift, 
warmed myself wih sparks of my own kindling, 
to a degree of zeal and passion, and began to 
thrash the assembly, judging and charging the 
unfaithful, whether any such or none there —it 
was all one tome. Thus in the dark mistaking 
the cause of that uneasiness and straitness I 
found in myself, imagining myself loaded and 
oppressed by dark and unfaithful spirits in the 
assembly, after wearying myself with denounc- 





Thus self prevailed, and the weak part ap- 
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sadness and trouble. And although I have 
found this sort of preaching please many, and 
was commended, yet it was ever affecting to 
me, when, on reflection, I found the true cause 
of that uneasiness was in my own breast. Yet 


regard was soon after evidently manifested, in ; it may sometimes happen that the unfaithful 
letting me plainly see the weakness and folly of | may bring great grief and uneasiness upon us, 
taking his honor to ourselves, which alone is} and this may be hard to bear ; but let us take 
due to him, when we have been drawn forth in| care we move not till the cloud is removed from 


off the tabernacle, because it is unsafe going 
forward till then. 

I have from experience found it my safest 
and best way, carefully to attend to my gift, 
endeavoring to keep my place without judging 
others, patiently bearing my own burden, and 


and seeking the praise of men more than that | earnestly desiring I may judge nothing before 


its time, but that my understanding may be 
opened tosee the true cause of my own barrenness; 
that 1 may be enabled to address myself suit- 
ably to the Father of spirits for help; that, 
first, if it be in myself, it way be removed, then, 
the effect will cease ; or. secondly, if the weak- 
ness or backsliding of others be the cause of 
our barrenness and sceming desertion, when we 
are sympathizing with the true seed in its op- 
pressed state, that we may patiently wait the 
Lord’s time to receive a word from him, fitly to 


speak to the present state of the people; or,. 


thirdly, if the people’s too imprudent expecta- 
tion of what canuot be had, unless I am favored 
with a superior aid, qualifying me to answer 
their desires; I say, if by any or all these causes 
at times I am shut up, the best way I have ever 
found is to be patient in waiting the Lord’® 
time for relief ; to seek it in our own time will 
be but adding sorrow to affliction. 

To conclude, the most safe way I ever yet 
found in the exercise of my gift, is to stand up, 
as little regarding anything besides my opening 
as I can, and deliver it in my beginning, just 
as I do any other matter in my common dis- 


course, not endeavor to beautify it either in * 


matter, tone, or address; and as I keep my 
place, and go on as doctrine is opened in my 
understanding, I feel at times my voice gradu- 
ally filled with virtue and power; and even 
then I find it safest not to speak too fast or too 
loud, lest I lose sight of or outrun my Guide; so 
lose sight or sense of that inward strength I felt 
increasing in my mind. This care seems to me 
necessary, in order to take the A postle’s advice : 
“ Let him that ministers, do it of that ability 
which God giveth.” This has a double signifi- 
cation; first, respecting the matter which we 
deliver, if we keep to our openings, we shall be 
furnished with suitable tloctrine. Secondly, 
the wisdom and strength of the spirit and 
power of the Gospel will be felt in it, and at 
times, by our thus going on accordipg to the 
ability God gives, the very spirit and marrow 
of religion will appear plainly Jaid open to the 


ing jadgments upon them, I have sat down in {| understandiag of the hearers. 
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But when we raise our voices, or hurry above; known that idleness will fret people into old 
or beyond that inward strength we feel in our| age and ugliness faster than overwork. 
minds, we are apt tu-eloud our own minds, lose} The charm, we imagine, lics in a sunny tem- 
sight of, or outrun our guide, and then run into} per,—neither more nor less; the blessed gift of 
a wilderness of words, which I have too often | always looking on the bright side of life, and 
done, and found the consequence of such im-| of stretching the mantle of charity over every- 
prudence, poverty and death. Though even; body’s faults and failings.— Ta/k on Women’s 
this kind of preaching is by some unskilfal | Tipics, by Jennie Jeane. 
auditors admired, they will say, oh ! how mat- oe 





ter flowed from him ; how full was he of (empti- 
ness and confusion say [) power and authority, 
say they; or rather the passion and blind zeal 
of the creature, the fleshly part not being 





From Meditations on Death and Eternity. 
WHY MUST THE FUTURE LIFE BE IIDDEN 
FROM Us? 


How often, when meditating on the future 


thoroughly mortified or subdued. But when [| destiny of the soul, do not mortals say, “ If we 
am so happy as to begin with the spirit and fol- | but knew how we shall fare in that future life! 
low its leadings in my ministry, I feel strength | If we had but some slight indication of what 
hy degrees cover all my weaknesses ; wisdom | will be the state of the spirit after the death 
illuminating my mind, hides all my folly, so as | of the body! If we had but some little know- 
nothing appears inconsistent with the beauty | ledge of the abode into which the spirit will 
and wisdom of the Spirit. This is the vest | pass, some shadowy insight into its destination 
meni, the urim and thumim, that covers the there, some faint prefigurement of its joys and 
whole man that is to be covered, so that no sorrows in Eternity!” 


weakness or womanish part will prevail or ap- | Such wishes and questionings are pardon- 
pear in our ministry. 


jable. They do not, however, so much manifest 

When I am thus conducted, (which some- | the soul’s noble loaging for knowledge as they 
times happens), though I may beaccounted in my hetray common curiosity andimpatience. Forthe 
beginning a dull, heavy or lifeless preacher, yet desire for knowledge will easily be satisfied with 
rarely miss of concluding with peace and inward | the conviction that the day will infallibly come 
satisfaction, and feeling the gradual increase of , when we shall know and experience it all, and 
divine virtue in the patient exercise of my gift; | that it will come as soon as it is good for us. 
] finding myself both furnished with matter and , But curiosity will not rest content with this; 
skill to divide the word aright, both which, | it wishes for knowledge merely to satisfy its 
coming from the Spirit, and not being the pro- | craving; it is like the inquisitive child, who, 
duce of my own wisdom or apprehension, I dare though certain that at a given time it will re- 
assume no part of that honor to myself, which | ceive a gift from its tender parents, yet uselessly 
at such times, by an imprudent audience, is | endeavors before the time comes to divine what 


lavishly bestowed upon me, who am only the | the gift will be. 


instrument by which the Lord of the harvest 


Therefore human folly has ever been busy 


works, but find it my safest way humbly to! endeavoring to discover by subtle investigation 


mike thereof an offering unto him who is/ the secrets of eternity. 


worthy for ever. 

Thus, dear friend, I have stained some 
paper with a few observations on my own con- 
duet, aiming at thy good; and conclude with 
desires that thou mayest endeavor to improve 
thy skill in this work and rightly divide the 
word of truth, so as neither thou thyself, nor 
those that hear thee, may have cause of shame 
or uneasiness. 

With my kind love, &e. 

There are women who cannot grow old— 
women who, without any special effort, remain 
always young and always attractive. The num- 
ber is smaller than it should be. The secret of 
this perpetual youth lies not in beauty, for 
some possess it who are not at all handsome ; 
nor in dress, for they are frequently careless in 
that respect, so far as the mere arbitrary dic- 
tates of fashion are concerned; nor in having 
nothing to do, for these ever young women are 
always as busy as bees; and it is very well 


Therefore there have 
come into existence as many notions and fancies 
regarding the future life, as there have been 
persons who have allowed their imaginations 
free play respecting the subject. Among the 
Jews as among the Turks, among the heathens 
as among the Christians, the most contradictory 
ideas prevail, about the state of our immortal 
spirits after death,—ideas which are often 
highly unworthy of the greatness and majesty 
of God. 

Some believe that in the next world the 
soul will live in a state of sensual bliss, in the 
midst of lovely groves and gardens, where are 
spread richly decked boards, at which they may 
feast whenever they, please. Others believe 
that the soul sleeps in the grave until the great 
day of judgment shall come, when the dead 
shall arise and stand forth to receive their re- 
ward. Others, again, believe that, until the 
last day of the world, the souls will wander 
about partly under the earth, partly near the 
entrance to hell, partly in the air, partly in the 
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vicinity of heaven; and that they have the 
power to reveal themselves to living men at 
certain times, particularly during the night, in 
the form of ghosts, and thus to create terror 
for no reason or purpose. Others, again, think 
that the spirits of the departed roam about 
in some paradise, where their greatest happi- 
ness consists in remembering and recounting 
the deeds performed by them in their former 
existence. Others teach that before the soul 
is admitted into paradise, or the place of eternal 
joy, it must undergo a period of probation, 
during which it will be cleansed of all the 
earthly wishes, and cares, and impurities that 
may still cling to it, in order that it may ulti- 
mately enjoy unmixed bliss. 

In vain, however, has human curiosity en- 
deavored to force open the gates of eternity, 
in order to discover that which lies beyond. 
It has never succeeded. The darkness in which 
God has wrapped the land of the future re- 
mains impenetrable; and of the dead, not one 
has yet come back to unveil to inquisitive man 
the secrets of the world of spirits. . . . 

Had the Deity thought it good for mankind 
that we should be able to look into Eternity, 
and to penetrate its secrets, the power of doing 
so would have been bestowed upon us. But 
the Omniscient would not that it should be so; 
and we may therefore conclude that the faculty 
of following the spirits along their path in Eter- 
nity would not be conducive to our happiness 
and well-being. It is withheld from us until 
the important hour when we shall ourselves 
become denizens of eternity. 

Thy inquisitive desire to solve the mysteries 
of tbe future world is therefore culpable, is un- 
worthy of thy profession as a Christian, proves 
a want of trust in the wisdom and fatherly love 
of God. Be assured, that the knowledge of 
that which the Lord conceals from thee would 
render thee unhappy. Are there not in like 
manner many things which mortal parents con- 
ceal from their children in infancy, but which 
are communicated to them when they reach a 
riper age? Too early a disctosure of these 
matters might be injurious to the welfare of 
the entire family, or be hurtful to the children 
themselves. Who would blame the wisdom 
and prudence of these anxious parents, who in 
this very withholding of knowledge give a 
proof of their affection for their children? 
Will not the child himself in later years thank 
his parents for their reticence ? 

And the same is the case with man in regard 
to God! We also shall one day, when death 
breaks the dark seal of the mystery, recognize 
the wisdom of the all-loving Father, and stam- 
mer forth our thanks. We also shall smile at 
the futility of our endeavors, at the childish- 
ness of our fancies, respecting the eternal future. 
We also shall then repent with justice of our 


want of trust in the eternal Wisdom and 
Mercy. 

However incapable we may be, while dwell- 
ing here in the dust and with our limited 
faculties, of understanding the councils and the 
exalted ends of the Most High, it is much 
easier for us to divine why the hand of God 
has veiled to our eyes the face of eternity, 
than it is to lift this veil even in the least 
degree. 

The less we know with certainty that which 
awaits us after this life, the purer, the more 
unselfish, will our virtue be on earth. 

What is Christian virtue? Wherein consists 
the holiness which Jesus demands of us? In 
self-improvement, self-bestowed blessedness. 
Christian duty, as Christ understood it, must 
have no other end than itself; it must not 
be a means to secure this or that advantage; 
it must not be a mere measure of prudence. 

What value is there in that virtue which 
makes me give alms to the poor, in order that 
I may gain honor among men—which makes 
me avoid enmities in order that my life. may 
be more easy—which leads me to afford help 
that I may be helped in my turn—that in- 
duces me to perfurm acts of public utility, 
that I may win popularity—that makes me act 
honestly in order to gain confidence—that 
makes me amiable in manner in order that [ 
may be praised—that makes me show friend- 
ship to those who may show me friendship in 
return? Is this virtue as Jesus understood 
it? Nay, it is but prudence! It is a calcula- 
tion how to gain great advantages by means of 
small sacrifices. ‘‘ For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do you more 
than others.” No; “ye must be perfect, as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect ;” that is to 
say, your goodness must be without selfishness, 
you must not debase your virtue into a mere 
measure of prudent calculation, you must ex- 
pect no higher reward than is comprised in 
that virtue itself. 

He who does not love it for its own sake, 
oh! he can never have known it! A child 
who is only obedient when he is promised a 
reward, is not a wise or good child, but a cal- 
culating and selfish one. 

God is perfect, because He is God, and in 
His own perfection He finds the bighest bliss. 
God is perfect not in order to gain outward 
advantages; and He is merciful, gracivuus and 
beneficent, not in order that weak man, a poor 
worm io the dust, should worship Him. And 
in this spirit Jesus tells us to be perfect, as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect. 

We are to improve ourselves, to become 
holy through the practice of every virtue, not 
in order to receive some other reward, but be- 
cause in this improvement and santification is 
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comprised the happiness of the spirit. The 
most virtuous and the wisest man is the hap- 
piest, simp'y because he is the most perfect. 
That which he was here below, that his 
spirit will remain on entering eternity ; and his 
reward in that better life is, that he is allowed 
ever to approach nearer to the Divine perfec- 
tion, ever to grow in likeness to God. 
(To be continued.) 
——___—_—~ee 





For Friends’ Intelligencar. 
DEATIL BY SWOONING. 


In many respects the casualties of human 
life have their parallels among the inferior or- 
der of animals. Death by sickness, by pining 
decay, and by old age, is the ordinary allotment 
alike of man and the inferior races, unless by 
the supervention of violence. 

But there is one form of dissolution to which 
we are subject, which appears to have no type 
among the inferior order of animals, which is 
that of swooning. Perhaps the intricate and 
delicate machirery connected with intellectual- 
ity is susceptible of disturbance and injury, 
and even of destruction, from causes which do 
not operate with much force upon grosser or- 
ganizations. 

In reflecting upon the frequent occurrence of 
sudden deaths, the inquiry has ofttimes inter- 
estingly presented to my mind, whether more 
of such instances are not mere swoonings, rather 
than a final dissolution, than is generally be- 
lieved. That the mysterious, inexplicable ele- 
ment of vitality called life, may and has existed 
in such a latent, imperceptible form, as almost 
to deny identification, is not to be disputed. 
In some instances, and perhaps not a few, it is 
difficult to determine the precise point where 
life ends and death begins. Persons under the 
semblance of death have revived, after having 
been pronounced dead by the attending phy- 
sician, and after restoratives had apparently 
failed. 

The case of W. Tenant, a young man of New 
Jersey, which excited much attention some 
years ago, is a marked exemplifivation of the 
uncertainty of the precise time when life en- 
tirely ends. He lay a number of days appa- 
rently dead, end entirely insensible, during 
which time his friends twice assembled, but 
were dissuaded from the performance of funeral 
rites by the earnest entreaty of a friend, who 
could not be reconciled to discontinue his ef- 
forts for restoratron, being encouraged therein 
by the presence of a very slight degree of warmth 
under off arm. 

A valued friend of the writer of this article, 
after a prolonged and suffering sickness, died 
(as his family and physician supposed), and re- 
mained in that condition about two hours, dur- 
ing which time, though apparently lifeless, 
he was conscious of every gccurrence in the 


room, and heard and understood the conversation, 
but was unable to speak or to move even his 
tongue. There were probably some evidences 
of lingering vitality which induced the doctor 
to propose warm applications, which doubtless 
promoted his restoration. 

The preceding instances of apparent death 
occurred after protracted sickness; butswooning 
unpreceded by disease is a not unfrequent occur- 
ence. The editorial in the “ Review” alludes 
to the swooning of a clergyman in France, after- 
wards a senator, who fell down while preaching, 
and being officially examined and pronounced 
dead, remained in that condition until, when his 
own funeral rites were about being performed, 
he was reanimated by the woice of a beloved 
minister, who was preaching his funeral sermon. 
While lying in this helpless and apparently 
lifeless condition, his mind was yet in full ac- 
tivity, and suffering under the dread apprehen- 
sion of a living interment. 

A valued friend related that her grandmother 
had an attack of this character, unpreceded, it 
is believed, by sickness; and being supposed 
dead, and, according to the practice now, and 
then existing, placed in a coffin in a cold room, 
and after remainingin that condition about three 
days, was aroused by a cat, which jumped upon 
the coffin, and by a scratch, drew a small quan- 
tity of blood from the neck or face of the sup- 
posed deceased : she revived immediately, and 
lived many years afterwards. The mother of 
this last had previously experienced a similar 
attack, and after continuing about four days 
under like circumstances, revived, without any 
apparent exciting cause, and, without any pre- 
monition, was discovered sitting up in the cof- 
fin when some of the family entered the room. 
One or both of these instances were attended 
with perfect consciousness, during the whole 
period cf apparent death, similar to those pre- 
viously recited, but with an entire inability to 
speak or move. 

These recitals are to show, that it must often 
be difficult to distinguish the precise dividing 
point between life and death ; and in proportion 
tothis uncertainty should be the care of survivors 
to determine, if possible, that life has indeed 
ceased, before the inevitable gate is closed, 
which is to bar forever all communication be- 
tween the living and the departed. 

Sudden deathis, not apoplectical, are now mostly 
ascribed to a diseased condition of the heart, or 
the immediately connecting artery; but there 
is reason to believe, that not a few are entirely 
uncaused by a morbid condition of those or- 
gans, which is rendered probable by the fact, 
that persons recovering from such attacks as 
those now under consideration, have subsequent- 
ly lived and enjoyed many years of good 
health, with no symptoms of a return of the 
visitation. 
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Dr. Thomas, whose treatise, entitled the 

‘« Practice of Physic,” has been the text book 
of English and American medical students for 
half a century, says in reference to the subjects 
herein treated of: “It may not be improper 
here to remark, that as the vital principle fre- 
quently remains in a latent state for some time, 
and as we are yet unacquainted with any certain 
criterion between positive and apparent death, 
besides that of putrefaction, some appearance 
of incipient decomposition should therefore be 
allowed to take place in every case of sudden 
decease before interment.” And again, in 
treating upon the causes of sudden deaths, be 
says in reference to such instances that “ we 
should be cautious in not allowing the body to 
be interred until evident sigus of decomposition 
. Or putrefaction are apparent, as the suspension 
of respiration, rigidity of the limbs, abolition of 
sensation and motion, the want of pulsation 
in the heart and arteries, coldness of the body, 
and want of lustre in the eyes, are but equivo- 


cal symptoms of death, and ought not therefore 
to be relied upon aloné.” 


From the Saturday Review. 
EXTINCT CONTROVERSIES. 


Few things are more interesting and scarcely 
any are more instructive, than a review of some 
of the more celebrated controversies which have 
expired in consequence of the advance of know. 
ledge. Like extinct volcanoes of the physical 
world, they tell us of forces long spent, as well 
as of their sweep and potency while they were 
in action. We are admitted while studying 
them to glimpses of modes of thought and feel- 
ing of which hardly a trace now remains, the 
new moral and intellectual strata completely 
overlaying and hiding them from our view. 
Accustowed in our text-books to see the results 
and discoveries of ages rapidly recapitulated in 
a few smooth chapters, it is only by occasional 
excursions into old controversies that we can get 
a notion of the extreme slowness with which 
these results and discoveries were arrived at— 
that we can see what a troublesome, unbe- 
friended thing truth generally is on its first ap- 
pearance in the world, how unnecessary it is felt 
to be, and how objectionable, not to say odious, 
those inquiring spirits are who insist upon in- 
troducing more than exists already. In fact, 
we come upon opinion in the making, and can 
see the striking cootrasts between the various 
stages of the same doctrine as it moved towards 
completeness. Or again, if we are so inclined, 
we may obtain abundant matter for cheap ex- 
ultation by comparing our own enlightenment 
with the ‘besotted ignorance” of our fore- 
fathers. We may point to the “ marvellous 
discoveries ”’ which they at first rejected, we 
may dwell on the vast and still-growing capa- 
bilities for good which these discoveries have 
placed in our hands, and we may triumphantly 
infer that our ancestors were not only a most 
degraded and narrow-minded set of persons, 
but also—seeing that they rejected these use- 
ful novelties—a most hard-hearted and indeed 
brutal folk -withal, our desceat from whom it is 
a positive condescension to admit. This is cer- 
tainly not the spirit in which we would recom- 
mend any one to study the monuments of old 
controversies. Just as they will afford un- 
limited gratification to modern conceit, if that 
be the object sought for, so they will deepen 
the humility of the genuine truth-seeker, and 
widen the view of the most patient philosopher. 
In a word, they have a very pregnant moral in 
them, and one not very difficult to seize if we 
look for it carefully. 

And when we speak of extinct controversies, 
we do not refer to such obsolete displtes as, for 
instance, the celebrated discussion of the gen- 
uineness of the Hpistles of Phalaris between 
Boyle and Bentley.. Such a controversy may 
be memorable, as Hallam says, for having been 
the first great literary war that has becn waged 
in England. But, in this instance, the in- 
















































Since writing the foregoing, my views on the 
unsoundness of the theroy which ascribes sud- 
den deaths so generally to disease of the heart, 
have been verified by accounts recently pub- 
lished in Europe, of post-mortem examinations of 
sixty-six cases, the result of which, as reported 
toa scientific congress recently held at Stras- 
burg, was, that of this number, only two died 
of disease of the heart, and nine of apoplexy. 
The alleged cause of the death of the remaining 
fifty-five need not here be stated, my object 
being to impress the sentiment that sud. 
den deaths are not always and necessarily final, 
as evidenced by the instances previously stated, 
and that delay and recourse to restoratives may 
be practised to advantage more frequently than 
is generally supposed. 

The possibility of latent vitality in such cases, 
according to Dr. Thomas, is always present, 
until incipient decomposition takes place, which 
consideration is sufficiently solemn to insure 
great deliberateness and minute examination, 
in order to be assured that life is wholly ex- 
tinct, before the earthly tabernacle is conveyed 
to its final resting place, to be seen of men no 
more. 


GIDEON Frost. 
Matinacock, L. I., 6th mo., 1866. 





The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realm of noise and strife ; 
Why should we vex and grieve his love, 
Who seals our souls to heavenly life ? 


A true Christian will have before his eyes 
the danger of wealth, more than that of pov- 


erty, and the fear of superfluity more than that 
of necessity. 
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terest is purely literary and antiqnarian, and 
springs from the spectacle of a number of 
sprightly dunces on one side attacking, amid 
loud applause, a consummate scholar on the 
other, who was as sharp and as witty as any of 
them. No fertile principle was involved, no 
novel and fruitful truth was at stake which 
places the quarrel on the great highway of 
human progress, and makes us feel its import- 
ance now. We have in view those memorable 
discussions which, whether in science or poli- 
tics or morals, are manifest links in the mental 
history of the race, and could not have been 
spared if the chain was to reach down to the 
point at which we see it—discussions at the 
same time which have become so entir.ly ob- 
solete, in which the victory has been so complete 
on one side, that we are sometimes in danger 
of forgetting that there ever was a battle. 

When we open an old work on some sub- 
ject of extinct controversy, one of the first 
things that strikes us is that we can rarely or 
never entirely agree with it, on whichever side 
it may be. The author may have been one of 
the champions of what we now consider the 
right cause; we may have the strongest sym- 
pathy with his general drift; we may see quite 
plainly that he had got hold of a corner of the 
truth, and that his opponents are predestined 
to utter defeat ; yet for all that, when we come 
to examine his arguments, to see thé nonsense 
he takes for undoubted truth, and the futile re- 
plies which he makes to objections more futile 
still, we find it impossible to agree with half 
he says. Very often we may find him passing 
entirely over, or else very hastily dwelling on, 
the strong points of his case, while he employs 
pages and exerts ail his powers to demolish 
some absurd system which he imagines to stand 
in his way, though to us it seems marvellous 
how it could detain him fora moment. ‘ben 
we find him posed and brought to a painful 
standstifl by an objection which to us is no ob- 
jection at all, which we can see to be either 
irrelevant or not founded in fact, and not worth 
attending to. But it is evidently a very grave 
and disagreeable business to our author, who 
nevertheless does not deny or scorn it, but 
proves by a long chain of reasoning, the force 
of which is hard tosee, thatit can be reconciled 
with his theory, though it is clear that, if the 
objection were valid instead of being futile, it 
is downright fatal to it. And even when he 
gets fairly on the right track, and is combating 
for a principle of undoubted truth, his reason- 
ing has often a strange obsoleteness about it. 
He is satisfied with arguments which we feel 
glad are not the only ones ; he draws analogies 
which will not bear inspection; in a word, as 
was to be expected, he had in view his own 
contemporaries and special opponents for whom 
he wrote, and not for us. 


And this decay in the force of argument and 
proof is met with in quarters where, on first 
thought, we should be least disposed to expect 
it—such as in purely scientific treatises; and 
it is perhaps as striking in these as in any con- 
cerned with morals, politics, or religion. To 
support this assertion there is no need to have 
recourse to the preposterous fancies which have 
often, in the earlier period of scientific investi- 
gation, misled the minds of really great men— 
as, for instance, the marvellous notions which 
occupied the great intellect of Kepler, one of 
the best known of which was that the earth 
is an animal, that it perceives and dreads the 
approach of comets, and positively sweats with 
fear. Leaving such hallucinations, which might 
fairly be set down to individual peculiarity, and 
confining ourselves to the broad field of con- 
troversy, as it appeared, for instance, during the 
great battle between the followers of Coperni- 
cus and of Ptolemy, we shall find plenty to sup- 
port the above view. Among the objections 
which were made to the Copernican theory, this 
was one—“ that the planet Venus in the course 
of her revolution did not display the same suc- 
cession of phases which the moon did in the 
course of amonth. The author of that theory” 
—we quote from Dr. Whewell—‘ had en- 
deavored to account for this by supposing that 
the rays of the sun passed freely through the 
body of the planet.” Now this is just the sort 
of untenable reasoning on both sides to which 
we have called attention. The anti-Copernicans 
argued :—If Venus travelled round the sna, 
why does she not manifest a series of phases 
varying from the thinnest crescent up to a full 
moon? As these phases are not to be seen, it 
is clear she does not traye] round the sun.— 
Q. E. D. And Copernicus and his immediate fol- 
lowers were fairly posed till Galileo’s telescope 
revealed the very phases which had been denied 
because imperceptible to the naked eye. Again, 
it was argued that the world could not revolve 
on its axis, inasmuch as a stone dropped from a 
high tower falls at the foot of the tower, where- 
as if the earth revolved as rapidly as was con- 
tended, the stone must be left behind to the 
west of the place from which it fell, just as a 
heavy body let fall from a masthead of a ship 
in motion falls, not at the foot of the mast, but 
towards the stern of the vessel. This argument 
was the source of great trouble to the Coperni- 
cans. They even admitted the fallacious anal- 
ogy, or rather the complete misstatement, of 
things dropping from the masthead “ towards 
the stern” of a moving ship; and a consider- 
able time elapsed before any one even thought 
of making the experiment, and finding where 
they did drop, which, as everybody now knows, 
is at the foot of the mast in the one case, as it 
is at the base of the tower in the other. This 
is quite a model of the specious but worthless 
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objections which are sure, sooner or later, to 
be brought against new discoveries. If the 
Copernicans had had the grasp of their case 
which they afterwards acquired, of course such 
an objection would not have detained them for 
amoment. But no men, whatever their genius, 
or whatever the excellence of their cause, can 
realize and present its strong points all at 
once. 
(To be concluded.) 





EXTRACT FROM ELIAS HICKS’ JOURNAL. 


At Pearl Street Meeting, New York, my 
mind, soon after taking my seat, was brought 
under a renewed exercise, on account of the 
members of our Society mixing in with the 
associations of other people, in their govern- 
ments and politics, their bible and missionary 
societies, and pretended charity associations, 
which had a very hurtful tendency, by leaven- 
ing the minds of Friends, and leading them to 
assimilate with the spirit of the world, and 
turning them away from the simplicity of our 
profession, thereby neglecting to support our 
Christian testimonies, as it regards plainness of 
speech, deportment, and apparel. Such conduct 
is particularly wounding to some of the beloved 
brethren, and especially some who were some- 
times active in our meetings for discipline, join 
with such associations, it leads them into a free 
familiarity and friendship with such as are light 
and vain in their conversation and deportment, 
by which their tender minds are greatly wound- 
ed ; and tlrey led off from the cross, and a strict 
regard to that sobriety of conduct which truth 
requires of all its professors. I was led to com- 
municate largely on those subjects, in a close- 
searching testimony; and the Lord’s power 
was felt to prevail, and the meeting generally 
brought under a solemn covering. : 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1866. 
: meen 
Co-OPERATION OF FRIENDS WITH OTHERS. 
—A communication sent by a Friend for publi- 
cation, on the subject of members of our Society 
‘‘mixing in with the associations of other peo- 
ple,” will be found in the present number. While 
there may have been occasion for the exercise 
at the time it was delivered, we are not prepared 
to counsel our members indiscriminately to re- 
frain from co-operation with others for objects 
promotive of good, but believe it is more our 
province to encourage them individually to 
‘mind the Light,” which, if heeded, will 
bring them into the simplicity of our profession, 
and enable them to maintain our Christian tes- 














timonies in every situation in life in which they 
can possibly be placed. 

We think that many of our members are 
conscientiously filling posts of usefulness in the 
different charitable associations with which they 
are connected; and while ministering to the 
comfort of the indigent and suffering, or en- 
deavoring to promote the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth, they do not neces- 
sarily compromise any of our righteous testi- 
mouies. On the contrary, we believe, that as 
Managers of Hospitals, Penitentiaries, Houses 
of Refuge, Soup Houses, and Homes for the 
Destitute, as Directors of Public Schools and 
Public Libraries, and various other benevo- 
lent and literary institutions, their influence is 
exerted to the advantage of the community at 
large. 

“T pray not,” said Jesus, “ that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil ;” and this is 
our desire for that portion of his followers 
known as Friends. 

“When the Son of man shall come in his 
glory,” we believe approval or condemnation 
will not be in accordance with whether we have 
or have not kept within the bounds of sect, but 
whether obedience has kept pace with knowl- 
edge, and whether we have been faithful and 
wise stewards over the time, the talents and the 
means entrusted to us. 

No position is exempt from temptation, and 
under all circumstances the watch has momently 
to be maintained. Co-operation with others 
not of our fold, may involve the necessity for a 
closer watch over our motives and actions, and 
a greater care to live near the principle of Di- 
vine truth, that we bring no reproach upon our 
holy profession. If any Friend feels that ad- 
vice or caution on this account is needed in in- 
dividual cases, we would recommend faithful, 
honest, private labor; and we believe that when 
such duty comes clearly before the miod with 
the force of aconcern, if performed in love, it will 
be rightly received ; but general advice given 
with a vague idea that some one may be bene- 
fited thereby, is seldom understood or appreci- 
ated, and often does more harm than good. 





We are requested to state that Friends wish- 
ing to enter their children at Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, for the Fall Term, should 
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make early application, as there are but few'whortleberry; and the most beautiful Laurel 
vacancies. Angustifolia and the Andromeda Marianna 

peers bloom unseen in the forest shades for centuries 





Diep, at her residence in New York City, on the to come. Presently our train stopped at Man- 
22d of Sixth month, 1866, E.izaneta Legpom, in the chester, 57 miles from New York: a special 
87th year of her age; a Minister of New York Monthly ame : 

Meeting. one, detailed for the accommodation of the 
. on the evening of the 8th of Sixth month, | members of the Farmers’ Club of the American 

1866, of typhoid fever, at the residence of his brother, Institute on a trip to Hammonton, to attend a 
Thomas Smedley, in Fulton township, Lancaster Co., | festival of their Agricultural Society, and wit- 
Pa., JONATHAN SMEDLEY, aged 26 years. ness the improvements made in the seven years 
alien of its growth. We learned that nearly all of 

this vast tract of over three huadred thousand 
acres had withio seven years been purchased of 
, its original unappreciative owners, by men of 
It is a source of pleasure to the lover of na- capital and energy. in tracts of from forty thou- 
ture to witness the beautiful adaptation of means | sand down to five thousand acres, and they were 
for the supply of our necessities and comforts, | fast developing its resources. Some companies 
laid up in long past ages by an Omniscient] were opening communications, erecting build- 
Being for the requirements of man. The un-| ings, and by continued and extensive adver- 
ptecedented growth of our country taxes our|tising, as at Vincland, selling out their lands 
industry and researches, and requires an ever- very fast to enterprising settlers. The tract of 
increasing supply. The questions of how and | Manchester, owned by one of the best known 
where are our supplies of fuel aud the pro-|and influential banking houses in New York, 
duction of light to come from, have been satis-| and comprising twenty-five thousand acres, wa’ 
factorily settled, at least for this generation ; but recently commenced. Already were there 
but where and how are we to obtain daily food| numerous new cottages, stores, hotels, &c., 
to meet all the requirements of an increasing | erected, to sell or rent in the borders of the 
= is still an object of pressing inte- young forest. But tous the object of interest 
rest. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and | was the cranberry meadow. It was the first we 
other cities, require early vegetables and fruits, | had seen, and to a casual observer it seemed 
not in such scanty supplies as come from Nor-|like folly—a waste of money and labor—to 
folk and the Bermuda Islands, but in plenty | spend from $200 to $500 per acre in clearing 
and at less cost. We believe the sandy bar-|a swamp and putting it in good order. As we 
rens (as they are incorrectly called) of Southern | stood on the embankment looking over the white 
New Jersey are destined to settle that problem.|sand that overspread the black leaf mould, 
Betweeu three hundred thousand and four hun- | called by them muck, and saw tittle insignifi- 
dred thousand acres lie spread out in one sandy | cant plants two years old, planted in straight 
and level tract, extending from Delaware Bay | rows about eighteen inches apart, we could not 
to the Atlantic, and from Cape May to and/|see where the returns for this great outlay were 
across the Camden and Amboy Railroad. Settle-| to be. Any one who has read about cranberry 
ments along the ocean and bays had been madg, | culture is aware that a successful field yields 
byt the. interior, excepting an occasional spot | more profit than any other fruit that is grown, 
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where an iron foundry or some other manu- | and that an acre of cranberries has been known 
facturing establishment was erected, until seven | to sell for $1000 dollars. They sold at $12 
or eight years ago was an extended wilderness. |and more per barrel last year, and are picked 
Lightly covered by drifting sand, left by the| by women and children at 50 cts. per bushel. 
retiring ocean when our coast line was last sub | A necessary r-quisite is to have a running 
merged, no wonder that the tide of emigration | stream, so that the fields can be flooded when 
swept onward to the more inviting West, with | necessary, so as to protect the plants, kill in- 
its fertile soil. jurious insects, and destroy all grasses and 

At our first entrance on this tract, two weeks| weeds. Those who cultivate them first dig 
since, as we passed on the Delaware and Rari-| ditches around the field, so as to carry off the 
tan Bay Railroad to Hammonton, it presented | surface water, and enable them to work more 
a forlorn, desolate look. A fire had swept/ readily, and also make an embankment to keep 
through some portions, leaving the small, black- | the water on the field when they wish it. The 
ened pine trees and oaks as monuments of deso | draining being attended to properly, they pro- 
lation, and we were ready to conclude that it| ceed to clear off the track by removing all trees, 
might still be the home of the semi-barbarous | roots aud bushes, and making it a perfect level, 
woodchopper; that innumerable rabbits might|so that the water, when let on, may overflow 
enjoy their gambols, and nibble the buds and | every portion alike. Then they cover it with 
bark without molestation; lily pads and the| three inches of sand, and proceed to plant the 
turkey beard grow in the swamps, and the'cranberries, They can easily procure the wild 
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*ones in the swamps, and they are transplanted 
without risk. A small sod will in three or four 
years cover a space of two feet, and then every 
stray spear of grass and. weed is crowded out as 
the plant strikes root’ from the young shoots 
that lie on the ground like ivy and myrtle. We 
may here remark that cranberry culture is des- 
tined to be one of the leading features of this 
long-neglected country. Frequent streams rise 
in the interior of the State, and flow with a 


leges to the future industry of the inhabitants, 


the ocean. 
have been recently brought under cultivation, 


capitalists; and doubtless cranberries, once 
deemed a luxury seen on the tables of the few, 
will, like blackberries, be a common fruit. 


we left Manchester and its cranberry fields, and 


tlement, begua about eight years ago, and now 

containing four thousand inhabitants. It was 

the time of their strawberry show, and seldom 

have we attended a fair, or collection of people 

in any place of over two hundred persons, where 

the inevitable cigar or pipe was not seen. 

Spirituous liquors are not sold there, and, like 

the inhabitants of New England, they have 

built school houses and churches the first thing. 

We were told they had already erected four 

school-houses, and two more were in course of 

fs erection. Three church spires were in ‘sight, 
. and a hall for scientific and other useful pur- 
suits was there. We found berries and sweet 

m potatoes, at present their most profitable crops, 
yielding a quicker return for the cost than any 

other crop. Their strawberry crop, as was the 

case in many other places, was much inferior to 

last year, being killed by the unusual cold 
weather of the winter. It was a novel sight to 

see strawberries growing iu straight rows in the 

sand, many of them looking very thrifty and 

clear of weeds. Indeed weeds and but few 
troublesome insects have found their way there 

yet. They plant in hills, keeping off the run- 

ners, and like the Wilson’s best ; few others are 

‘ planted. We thought they were not as acid as 
those we were accustomed to, the warm sand 
perhaps improving their flavor. They keep off 

the runners, and from the absence of weeds and 

grass, and the mellow state of the soil, they can 

be cultivated with much less labor than with us 

We being well acquainted with the barren nature 

of the sandy soils of Long Island, were curious 

to discover why such crops could be grown 

here,.and the first thing to observe was, what 

was the composition of the soil, The sand only 
covered the surface, and a few inches beneath, 
clay was intermixed, in such proportions as to 









































steady current to the sea, giving water privi- | 


After enjoying the hospitality of the company, sights here. The farms lay open to the public, 


‘and scarce any fences were necessary, as cattle 
arrived at Hammontun, a village, or rather set- | 
; kept in close confinement. 
| around their houses, and a few had gardens en- 
‘closed, but the country was so new that their 
, yards and roadsides were seldom carpeted with 
| green grass. 
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adhere when it was pressed like a handful of damp 
snow ; and we found that in digging wells, there 
was no need of planking, as with us, and a con- 
crete of water-lime formed a substitute for . 
bricks and stones when plastered on the sides, 
And when we saw pear trees, grape vines, rose 
bushes, &c , growing with greater luxuriance 
than with us with the best of care, upon soil 
thrown out of the cellars, there was proof of its 
containing the elements of fertility. It was no 
less surprising to find grape vines and dwarf 
pears, which we do not consider succced well 


and often passing through or forming swamps | on sandy soil, growing finely. The bark of the 
and low places a few miles from the shores of | pear and apple trees, was of that fresh olive 
Large tracts of these low grounds | color, clear of lichens and other fungi, which , 


deform their appearence where the soil is un- 


and much more soon will be by persevering | suitable. 


Their blackberry plots were in full bloom, 


‘except the Dorchester, which was literally 


covered with young fruit. We saw many novel 


are not permitted to run lvose, and pigs were 
Some had yards 


It was pleasant to notice where 
we went that as soon as the house was finished, 
however smal] it might be, or however strait- 
ened the owner for means, trees and shrubs 
were planted, the climbing rose ran up the 


| porch or against the sides, the honeysuckle had 
its trellis, a few grape vines and fruit trees 


were set out, and pinks and flowering plants 
grew around the door. 

But the most surprising thing of all was the 
prices at which they were selling or asking for 
their little farms. “There,” said our kind host, 
“isa piece of land I recently sold for $300 an 
acre ; aud there is a lot, not quite an acre in extent, 
for which I offered $400, as a site far a school- 
house, and was refused. Neither piece was 

| yet entirely cleared of timber.” ‘“ But why do 
| you ask so much, and why will people give such 
, prices? Here are thousands of acres around 
| you, only three or four miles off, just as good.” 
‘Our society, the healthfulness of the country, 
aod the bright prospects of the future,” he re- 
plied, ‘are the reasons. More than one-half 
have removed here to renovate their own or 
their families’ health, and they are generally 
bevefited. I was from Maine, broken down 
and suffering from disease of the lungs; now 
I enjoy perfect health ;” and the stalwart form 
and ruddy face plainly told that his words were 
true. Others confirmed the statement to the 
salubrity of the climate. They told us of large 
fields of wheat, rye and grass, raised there by 
the aid of marl or muck, rivalling in produc- 
tiveness our best farming country ; but most of 
the settlers can buy these products cheaper 
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‘than they can raise them. 
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Early fruit and 
vegetables yield more profit. Sweet potatoes 
are extensively grown, as this is the soil they 
delight in. A handful of marl put in when the 
potato is planted is all the manure needed, and 
they yield from 150 to 200 bushels per acre. It | 
would appear that the same Divine power that | 
placed the coal fields and the mineral wealth of 
our country in positions where wanted, also| 
foresaw that this country, apparently doomed to ' 
barrenness, would need the elements of fertility ; 
and Ile swept the sea shells and fishes in strata 
over the ocean bed in long past eras, so that 
they could be easy of access, producing now the 
fertilizing marl. They were placed in position 
during the cretaceous period, although uo chalk 
is found in this country. A layer of deposits 
from the sea, called green sand, named here 
marl, consists of nearly one-half sand, about 
one-fourth iron, from 4 to 10 per cent. of pot- 
ash and soda, with a small quantity of phosphate 
of lime. It commences near Staten Island, 
and runs diagonally across the Statetto Dela- 
ware bay. How large a portion of this tract is 
underlaid with green sand we cannot tell, as the 
land slopes gradually from the centre towards 
the bay and the ocean. It comes near the 
surface on the edges of the layer, and can by a 
steam digging machine, ia operation at Squan- 
kum, be loaded on a car or wagon ready to re- 
ceive it at the rate of one and a half tons in one | 
miuute and five seconds. Squankum marl is} 
considered the best, as it contains more of the | 
animal remains of the fishes of that period ; 
sharks’ teeth, and other evidences of marine | 
life, are often found in it. They use one hun- 
dred bushels of marl to the acre, and it costs on 
board the cars, eight cents per bushel. From 
humerous swamps that abound, muck, and no 
doubt peat, also is obtained. Muck can be 
carted at leisure times, especially in the winter ; 
and we saw no reason why, with the industry 
and perseverance displayed by the new settlers, 
they could not keep their farms up toa high 
state of productiveness. Irom their near prox- 
imity to the best markets, and their easy access, 
—those near the railroads by that conveyance, 
and near the shore by boats,—that portion of 
New Jersey can and will be made the most 
valuable portion of the State. They will need 
different management from other portions of the 
country, nodoubt. Their strawberry fields and 
vineyards may need mulching, to protect 
against severe drough\j and frosts of winter, 
although they say they do not suffer from want 
of moisture in summer. Belts of timber and 
evergreen hedges may be necessary to protect 
from the strong winds blowing the light sand. 
It would seem that a new country was never 
settled under better auspices. The present 
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ing its resources; building railroads before 


there was commerce or travel to warrant, open- 
ing roads for the new settlers at their own ex- 
pense, and by uniting their interest with the 
new comers, both are benefited. We saw land 
that not many years ago was as white with sand 
as the soil of Hammonton, now of a rich brown 
color, made so, we were told, by the use of marl 
and deep ploughing. Marl will bring the 
clover, and clover ploughed under is a superior 
fertilizer for wheat and hay crops. This 
changed the color of the soil. The white surface 
sand mixed with decayed vegetation soon altcred 
its hue and texture, and now this land in Mon- 
mouth county is worth over $100 per acre for 
farming purposes. Although our stay was 
very short, yet we saw for ourselves, and be- 
lieved that this portion of the State was nearly 
as represented. In the enthusiasm of new set- 
tlers, too large views and estimates are often 
made, but having some knowledge of raising 
fruits, trees, and the cultivation ef a farm, we 
sincerely think that well directed industry here 
will succeed. 
Westbury, L. 1. 


—_——_ -~en > 


THE LESSON OF THE ROBIN. 


The robin fills his little day 

With song and sweetness as his part, 
Unconscious that his tender lay 

Shall solace any human heart. 


He sings because he needs must sing, 
Not out of duty, but delight ; 

And bis instinctive offering 
Is precious in his Maker’s sight. 


Dear God, who giv’st me larger place, 
And larger hope, oh! give me, too, 
In my appointed lot, the grace 
My daily work with cheer to do. 


Still loving all thou sendest me, 

Who knowest thatI am but dust, 
Oh, make my life that tends to Thee 

A happy song of hope and trust. 

7 , H. N. E. 
ee 
SELECTED. 

Take courage—'tis a little cloud, 
That soon will pass away ; . 
The hearts that now with grief are bowed 
May only grieve to-day. 
To-morrow up the azure height 
The sun may dart his beam, 
And then one joyous burst of light 
O’er mount and vale shall stream, 
The thwarted plans and baffled hopes 
Become our only store, 
And the crushed spirit barely copes 
With ills unknown before. 
Despond not—yet the tide will turn, 
The gales propitious play ; 
Take courage—'tis a little cloud, 
That soon will pass away, 


——_—_+ «0 -— 


The wise man is just, and fears God, hates 


landholders appear to understand their true} covetousness, and eschews evil, and loves his 


interest, and use their large capital in develop-| neighbor as himself,—Leun, 
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“ From “ Hours at Home.” 
“ He shall gather the lambs with his arm.” Isaiah xi. 11. 
I was a straying sheep; 
I wandered from my guide 
Along the broad and flowery road, 
My lambkia by my side. 
A warning call I heard ; 
‘Come back to me,” it said ; 
I knew it was my shepherd's voice, 
But turned away my head, 
Among the giddy throng 
I sported, far and wide, 
By the green margia of the brook, 
My lambkin by my side. 
Dirk clouds obscured the sky,— 
IT stood alone that day; 
I knew it was my shepherd’s hand 
That took my lamb away. 
He took it to his fold,— 
My eyes with tears were dim; 
Then through the darkness and the storm 
I rose and followed him. 


The steep and narrow way 
With bumble heart I took; 

I knew it was the path he went, 
The path that I forsook, 


Yes! still I'll climb and pray, 
Till this short life is o'er, 
And strive to find my folded lamb, 
Aud never wander more. 
Lypia H. Sigourney. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
IN THE HEMLOCKS. 
(Continued from page 255.) 

My attention was soon arrested by a pair of 
Humming: Birds, the Ruby-Throated, disport- 
ing themselves in a low bush a few yards from 
me. The female takes shelter amid the branches, 
and squeaks exultingly as the male, circling 
above, dives down as if todislodge her. Seeing 
me, he drops like a feather oo a slender twig, 
and in a moment. both are gone. Then, as if 
by a preconcerted signal, the throats are all 
atune. I lie on my back with eyes half-closed, 
and analyze the chorus of Warblers, Thrushes, 
Finches, and Flycatchers ; while, soaring above 
all, a little withdrawn and alone, rises the di- 
vine soprano of the Hermit. That richly modu- 
lated warble proceeding from the top of yonder 
birch, and which unpractised ears would mistake 
for the voice of the Scarlet-Tanager, comes from 
that rare visitant, the Rose breasted Grosbeak. 
It is a strong, vivacious strain, a bright noonday 
song, full of health and assurance, indicating 
fine talents in the performer, but not genius 
As I come up under the tree he casts his eye 
down at me, but continues hissong. This bird 
is said to be quite common in the Northwest, but 
he is rare in the Eastern districts. His beak is 
disproportionately large and heavy, like a huge 
nose, which slightly mars his good looks; but Na- 
ture has made it up to him in a blush rose upon 
his breast, and the most delicate of pink linings 
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to the under side of his wings. His back is va. 
riegated black and white, and when flying low 
the white shows conspicuously. If he passed 
over your head, you would note the delicate 
flush under his wings. 

That bit of bright scarlet on yonder dead 
hemlock, glowing like a live coal against the 
dark background, seeming almost too brilliant 
for the severe Northern climate, is his relative, 
the Scarlet Tanager. I occasionally meet him 
in the deep hemlocks, and know no stronger 
contrast in nature. I almost fear he will kindle 
the dry limb on which he alights. He is quite 
a solitary bird, and in this section scems to 
prefer the high, remote woods, even going quite 
to the mountain’s top. Jndecd, the event of 
my last visit to the mountain was meeting one 
of these brilliant creatures near the sumuit, in 
full song. ‘The breeze carried the notes far and 
wide. He seemed to enjoy the elevation, and 
I imagined his song had more scope and free- 
dom than usual. When he had flown far down 
the mountain-side, the breeze still brought me 
his finest notes. In plumage he is the most 
brilliant bird we have. The Bluebird is not 
entirely blue; nor will the Indigo bird bear a 
close inspection, nor the Goldfinch, nor the 
Summer Redbird. But the Tanager loses 
nothing by a near view; the deep scarlet of his 
body and the black of his wings and tail are 
quite perfect. This is his holiday suit; in the 
fall he becomes a dul] green,—the color of the 
female the whole season. 

One of the leading songsters in this choir of 
the old Barkpecling is the Purple Finch or 
Linnet. He sits somewhat apart, usually on a 
dead hemlock, and warbles most exquisitely. 
He is one cf our finest songsters, and stands at 
the head of the Finches, as the Hermit at the 
head of the Thrushes. His song approaches an 
ecstasy, and, with the exception of the Winter- 
Wren’s; is the most rapid and copious strain to 
be heard in these woods. It is quite destitute 
of the trills and the liquid, silvery, bubbling 
notes that characterize the Wren's; but there 
runs through it a round, richly modulated 
whistle, very sweet and very pleasing. The 
call of the Robin is brought in at a certain 
point with marked effect, and, throughout, the 
variety is so great and the strain so rapid that 
the impression is as of two or three birds sing- 
ing at the same time. He is not common here, 
aud | only find him in these or similar woods. 
His color is peculiarggnd looks as if it might 
have been imparted by dipping a brown bird in 
diluted pokeberry juice. Two or three more 
dippings would have made the purple complete. 
The female is the color of the Song-Sparrow, a 
little larger, with heavier beak, and tail much 
more forked. 

In a little opening quite free from brush and 
trees I step down to bathe my hands in the’ 
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book, when a small, light slate-colored bird 
fatters out of the bank, not three feet from my 
head, as.1 stoop down, and, as if severely lamed 
or injured, flutters through the grass and into 
the nearest bush. ~ As L do not follow but re- 
main near the nest, she chips sharply, which 
brings the male, and I see it is aspeckled Can- 
ada Warbler. [ find no authority in the books 
for this bird to build upon the ground, yet here 
is the nest, made chiefly of dry grass, set in 
a slight excavation in the bank, not two 
feet trom the water, and looking a little peril- 
ous to anything but ducklings or sandpipers. 
There are two young birds and one little 
specked egg, just pipped. But how is this? 
what mystery is here¢ One nestling is much 
larger than the other, monopolizes most of the 
nest, and lifts its open mouth far above that 
of its.companion, though obviously both are of 
the same age, not more than aday old. Ah! 
I see ;—the old trick of the Cow-Bunting, with 
a stinging human significance. Taking the in- 
terloper by the nape of the neck, | deliberately 
drop it intv the water, but not without a pang, 
as I see its naked form, convulsed with chills, 
float down the steam. Cruel! So is Nature 
cruel. 1 take one life to save two. In less 
than two days this pot-bellied intruder would 
have caused the death of the two rightful 
occupants of the nest; su [ step in and divert 
things into their proper channel again. 

It is a singular freak of nature, this instinet 
which prompts one bird to lay its eggs in the 
nests of others, and thus shirks the responsi- 
bility of rearing its own young. ‘The Cow. 
Buntings always resort to this cunning trick ; 
and when one reflects upon their numbers, it is 
evident that these little tragedies are quite fre- 
quent. In Kurope the paraliel ease is tuat of the 
Cuckoo, and occasionally our own Cuckoo im- 
poses upon a Robio or a Thrush in the same 
manner. The Cow- Bunting seems to have no 
conscience in the matter, and so far as 1 have 
observed invariably selects the nest of a bird 
smaller than itself. Its egg is usually the first to 
hatch ; its young overreaches all the rest when 
food is brought; it grows with great rapidity, 
spreads and fills thé nest, and the starved and 
crowded occupants soon perish when the parent 
bird removes their dead bodies, giving its whole 
energy and care to the foster-cuid. 

The Warblers and smaller Flycatchers are 
generally the sufferers, though [ sometimes 
see the Slate-colored Snowbird unconsciously 
duped in-like manoer; and the other day, in-a 
tall tree in the wuods, [ discovered the Black- 
throated Green-backed Warbler devoting itself 
to this dusky, overgrown foundling. An old 
farmer to whom I pointed out the fact was 
much surprised that such things should happen 
in his woods without his knowledge. 

From long observativn it is my opinion that 


the male Bunting selects the nest into which 
the egg is to be deposited, and exercises a 
sort of guardianship over it afterward, linger- 
ing in the vicinity, and uttering his peculiar 
liquid, glassy note from the tops of the tafl 
trees. 

The Speckled Canada is a very superior 
Warbler, having a lively, animated strain, re- 
minding you of certain parts of the Canary’s, 
though quite broken and incomplete ; the bird 
the while hopping amid the branches with in- 
creased liveliness, and indulging in fine sibilant 
chirps, too happy to keep silent. 

His manners are very marked. He has a 
habit of courtesying when he discovers you, 
which is very pretty. In form he is a very 
elegant bird, somewhat slender, his back of a 
bluish lead color, becoming nearly black on his 
crown; the under part of his body, from his 
throat down, is of a light delicate yellow with 
a belt of black dots across his breast. He hag 
a very fine eye, surrounded by a light yellow 
ring. 

‘he parent birds are much disturbed by my 
presence, and keep up a loud emphatic chirping, 
which attracts the attention of their sympa- 
thetic neighbors, and one after another they 
come to see what has happened. ‘The Chest- 
nut-Sided and the Blackburnian come in com- 
pany. The Black and Yellow Warbler pauses 
a moment and hastens away; the Maryland 
Yellow-Throat peeps shyly from the lower 
bushes and utters his “ip! fip!” in sympa- 
thy; the Wood-Pewee comes straight to the 
tree overhead, and the Red eyed Vireo lingers 
and lingers, eying me with a curious, innocent 
look, evidently much puzzled. But all disap- 
pear again, one after another, apparently with- 
out a word of condolence or encuuragemeut to 
the distressed pair. I have often noticed among 
birds this show of sympathy,—if indeed it be 
sympathy, and not merely curiosity, or a feeling 
of doubt concerning their own safety. 

Ano hour afterward I approach the place, 
find all still, and the mother bird upon the 
nest. As I draw near she seems to sit closer, 
her eyes growing large with an inexpressibly 
wild, beautiful look. She keeps her place till 
I am within two paces of her, when she flutters 
away as at first. In the brief interval the re- 
maining egg has hatched, aud the two little 
nestlings lift their heads without being jostled 
or overreached by any strange bedfellow. A 
week afterward and they are flown away,—so 
brief is the infancy of birds. Aud the wonder 
is that they escape, even for this short time, 
the skunks and minks and muskrats that abuund 
here, and that have a decided partiality for 
such ticbits. 

(To be contioued.) 

Then shall we know, if we follow on to know 

the Lord; his going forth is prepared as the 
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mérning, and he shall come unto us asthe rain;| having uny other knowledge of the outward 


as the Jatter and former rain unto the earth.— | characters of animals than that which comes of 
HosEA, vi. 3. ‘ personal observation. 

’ —_—<—__ In this connection it may be stated that the 

From The Nation." welcome news has been received and commu- 

EVIDENCE OF A FORMER COLD CLIMATE IN| nicated in a letter from ©. E. de Baer, of St. 

EUROPE. Petersburg, to the Academy of Sciences, in 


Oscar Schmidt has found inthe neighborhood | Paris, that another frozen mammoth has been 
of Gratz, the capital of Styria,two hundred feet | found. It was first observed by a Samoeide in 
above the Mur, the ancient dwellings of the|the neighborhood of the Bay of Taz, on the 
marmot, with the skeletons of four individuals, | eastern arm of the Gulf of Obi. The Academy of 
As the marmots inhabit only the regions bor- Sciences in St. Petersburg has commissioned a 
dering on the snow-line, this discovery leads | distinguished naturalist, M. Schmidt, to make 
back to the diluvial or drift period, when, by as complete a study as possible of these inte- 
the extension of the glaciers, the upper Alpine ; resting remains, and of all the circumstances 
apimals and plants were kept down in lower connected with their burial in the frozen earth 
levels than now, evidences of which have! where they now lie. 
hitherto been foun@ almost exclusively in S wit- oaeeleneae 
zerland. From the Evening Post. 

Among recent discoveries indicating the , THE DESTRUCTION OF THE FORESTS IN SPAIN. 
co-existence of man with animals now extinct,| In our last article we alluded to the effects 
that of the musk-ox in France, by M. Lartet, is upon agriculture in Spain produced by the de- 
important. At the present time, this animalis' struction of her forests. Emerson, in his 
only found in the arctic regions, does not ‘“ Report upon the Trees and Shrubs of Massa- 
descend below sixty degrees of north latitude, chusetts,” says: ‘The dry sterility of some 
and ranges as high as seventy-five, The re- parts of Spain, anciently very fertile, is prob- 
mains just referred to show that they existed ably owing in a great degree to the improvident 
at least fifteen degrees further south. Since destruction of the forests and the absurd laws 
their habitat is strictly arctic, their presence in which discourage their renewal.” Further he 
France would seem to indicate a climate much says: “There is little doubt, if the ancient 
colder formerly than now. Another discovery forests of Spain could be restored to its hills, its 
of far greater interest and significance comes to ancient fertility would return. Now there is 
the support of this view. In 1864, M. Lartet, ' nothing to conduct electricity, nothing to arrest 
in company with the late Dr. Falconer, the ' the clouds and make them pour their treasures 
eminent English naturalist, and Mr. Christy,’ upon the earth, no reservoirs to lay up the 
visited the department of Dordogne, in the ' winter’s rain in store against the droughts of 
southwest of France, where there had been’ summer. Forests equalize the temperature and 
previously discovered pieces of the antlers of | soften the climate, protecting from the extremes 
the deer with figures of animals rudely engraved of cold and heat, dryness and humidity.” It 
upon them. During thestay of the naturalists will be remarked by our readers that, in giving 
just mentioned, there was found a broken plate | our own conclusions upon the subjects we have 
of ivory, evidently formed from the tusk of a! been discussing in these articles, we have freely 
large elephant. When the fragments were | quoted from those writers whose authority is 
fitted together, Dr. Falconer noticed that there | received and admitted by all. We have fre- 
was engraved upon the plate the figure of an quently heard the objection urged against some 
elephant, the most remarkable feature of which ; of our statements—(for instance, the one in 
was the indication that the animal was provided | which we recognise the fact that climate may 
with long hair. No such elephant exists at the | undergo radical alterations from the labors of 





present time; but, as is well known, the cele- | man)—that the idea is absurd that by anything - 


brated mammoth, discovered in 1799 by Mr. | we can do the seasons can be in the least af- 
Adams, imbedded in the ice near the mouth of l fected. These objections are mainly urged by 
the Lena, in Siberia, was provided with long | those who bave it in their power to influence 
coarse hair, portions of which may be seen in | results,—that is, by the owners of the soil ; and 
the museums of St. Petersburg and of the it is tothe end that they may be convinced 
Garden of Plants, in Paris. The discovery of | that we seek to fortif'y our conclusions “by the 
the engraved ivory at Dordogne, while alone it authority of those whom all must respect. 


cannot be admitted as positive proof, yet, in | “The cunning foresight of the Yankee,” 


connection with other observations, clearly | says Emerson, “seems to desert him when he 
points to the existence of the mammoth in| takes the axe in hand.” But we are purguaded 
France, and as a contemporary with man. For | that this is not the true state of the case; we 
in the rude stone age to which the ivory must | only need information in order to act with the 
be referred, it is difficult to conceive of man’s ' same prudence and wise precaution upon this 
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as upon other subjects which engage our atten- to be operated upon in a mass by the current 
tion, and fur which we must be held responsible. ' above, instead of being broken as into spray, in 
Some one has said that “the Creator punishes accordance with the effect produced by belts of 
ignorance more thau any other crime.” How- | trees. Thus it was by the foresight and gen- 
ever this may be, we all very well know that we ' erous perseverance of one man that Nahant, 
cannot escape the consequences of our acts | which scarce fifty years since was the very type 
under the plea of ignorance. The storm,wind of bleak and barren desolation, scarccly a single 
and the tempest will just as surely destroy our | tree to be seen, 
crops, whether we cut down the guardian forests “ Or flower or leaf of green,” 
from the mere greed of present gain, or from | where only the hardy fisherman could endure 
any other motive. the.climate save for a brief season in summer, 

“A garden surrounded by tall trees,” says Em-| has, in this short space of time, become so 
erson,—and he speaks from actual observation, | changed that there is no spot in all New Eng- 
—‘‘admits the cultivation, even in our severe | land so far north that is more productive, or 
climate, of plants almost tropical.” Humboldt | that yields better returns for the labor bestowed 
tells us that Cortes, in his will, left sugar plan- | upon it. 
tatiuns near Cuyoacan, in the valley of Mexico,} And even the winters, which are supposed 
where now, owing to the cutting down of the|by those who do not trouble themselves to 
trees, the cold is too great for sugar cane or | examine the matter to be so very severe, we 
any other tropical production to thrive. We | found by actual experience during our residence 
have repeatedly spoken of similar results wit- | there to be a good deal warmer and more equa- 
nessed at Nahant, where the wind never rests, | ble in temperature than the’neighboring inland 
or, as say the inhabitants, ‘‘ there is acontinual | towns. During seven years we had but two or 
gale of wind.” Where this ever-flowing aerial | three drifting snows, and these we should have 
tide is lifted above the soil by the tall trees and | laughed at in our earlier years while residing 
high fences, “ plants almost tropical” grow and|in the country, so comparatively slight were 
perfect their fruit, but in those cases where it|they. Another important fact in regard to 
is exposed to the tull sweep of the tempest, | Nahant should be mentioned. We have it 
scarcely a poor blade of grass can maiutain a} from Mr. Tudor, as well as others of the oldest 
foothold; the very soil, even, is swept in some | and permanent residents: That is, that since 
pputs trom the rocks and earth beneath. Of] the trees have grown there has not been half 
course, as we shall at once infer, what soil there | the trouble from the failure of well and springs 
is left in these exposed situations at Nahant is|as formerly. In our own experience, residing 
subject to extreme drought, while where the] on the south side of the peninsula, we had no 
land is protected by trees anid fences the con- | failure of pure fresh water from a well.not over 
trary is the fact; indeed, during the seven | nine feet ia depth. 
years we resided there, we do not recollect a] However this may be in regard to so small 
single instance in which vegetation suffered |a place as Nabant, there cannot be the least 
materially from drought inside of these protect- | doubt that the widespread destruction of our 
ed gardens. And this fact igs of so much | forests is the main cause of the failure of our 
importance in this connection that we shall do} springs and streams, and the frequent droughts 
well to dwell somewhat more upon it. to which We now are subject. 

High feaces are not in any manner as good —— 
conservers of moisture and heat as belts of The Treasurer of Friéads’ Association for the Aid 
trees, and yet, as we shall see in this case, they and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 


; lowing amounts since last report :— 
serve their purpose well. The land at Nahant} prom Wiilie M. Gregory, B-rea, Ohio... $3 00 


























thus protected consists of from twelve to twenty] “ Esther S. Justice, Bucks Co., Pa......... 50 00 
acres, lying in three distinct plots, situated at] “ George Justice, -  seesheeee 10 00 
some distance from each other. These plots} “ Friend, = Mf sessevens a a 
are surrounded by fences from twelvetotwenty| ,, eee renal 10 00 
feet in height, c mmsisting mainly of slats two or ‘Martha Carman........ Saccacasadacecdsses seceee 5 00 
three inches wide placed one or two inches from 

each other. A portion of these fences were in $105 00 


Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 


the first place made double, but this was found No. 30N. Third 8 


by after experience to be unnecessary, as, in 
deed, the single fenees become every year more 
80 as it regards the -primary object for which 
they were at first erected, as the belts of trees 
designed to take their places increase in size 
It was thought to be of importance that these 
fences should not be made entirely close, as this, 
it was supposed, would cause the contained air 


Philada., 6th mo. 29, 1866. 
ccc 
LI'TEMS. 

Professor Agassiz is reported to be delivering a 
course of lectures before the Imperial family and the 
Brazilian magnates, respecting hia discoveries in bis 
recent tour up the valley of the Amazon. He has won 
very high commendation from his royal auditors, who, 
till the visit of the distinguished American, were said 
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to be entirely ignorant of the treasures of their great 
river. The researches of Prof. Agassiz will have a 
wider value than were at first anticipated, if they have 
the effect of making the great Sonthern Continent 
better known to the world, and of bringing the 
United States into a closer intercourse with the most 
productive country on this side of the ocean. 


Coneress.—lIn the Senate the House bill amenda- 
tory of the act organizing Washing‘on Territory was 
taken up and passed. The bill to emend and con- 
tinue in force the Freedmen’s Bureau was taken up, 
and after some opposition was passed. It now goes 
back to the House for concurrence in the amend- 
ments. A bill was introduced to establish certaio 
ecean post-routes between the United States and 
Europe, and to regulate the transportation of mails 
thereof, and reduce the expenses. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices aud Post Roads. A bill 
to repeal an act to retrocede Alexandria to the 
State of Virginia, was reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. The object of this bill 
is to annex Alexandria to the District. The Senate 
concurred in the House amendments to the bill to 
regulate the transportation of nitro-glycerine. The 
amendments were merely verbal. The Judiciary 
Committee were instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing for a reorganization of the civil 
service, particularly the Post Office, Treasury and 
Interior Departments, providing for boards of exami- 
nation for applicauts for position, and assimilating 
their government more nearly with the regulations 
of the army and navy. The National Telegraph bill 
was called up, and, after considerable discussiou, was 
passed. : J 

Hovse.—The Post-Office Committee was instruct- 
ed to inquire and report what further investigation 
may be necessary to prevent abuses and frauds in 
the franking privilege. Among the bills introduced 
the following were passed: The Senate bill regulat- 
ing the transportation of nitro-glycerine. ' A biil au- 
thorizing the issue of registers to certain vessels. 
The Senate bill for the prevention of smuggling. 
A bill extending the privilege of the Goverament lu- 
sane Asylum to civilians 1u military employment. 
The Senate amendments to the Freedmen’s Bureau 
bill were read, but not concurred in, and a commit- 
was of conference was ordered. 

InDIAN TREATIES.—The Senate has recently ratified 
treaties with the following tribes of Indians, viz: the 
Nez-Perces of Idaho; Shoshones of Ruby valley, 
N. T.; the Great and little Osages in Kansas, and the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws of the Indian territory 
west of Arkansas. It is probable that other impor- 
tant treaties will be submitted to that body within 
a few days fur ratification. 

Tue Freppmen.—-Gen. Scott, assistant commis- 
sioner for South Carolina, contratlicts the charges 
of Gens. Steadman and Fullerton egainst Chaplain 
French and Lieut. Lott. He denies that these officers 
are running plantations, or have anything to do with 
planting, directly or indirectly. ; 

Superintendent Tomlinson reports 75 schools in 
South Carolina, with 9,017 pupils, and an average 
attendance of 6,574. There are 148 teachers, of whom 
58 are natives and fifty colored. One other schvol, 
from which there were no returns, would swell the 
number of pupils to 10,000. The interest of the 
colored people in the schools continues unabated, 
and that of the white people is growing; yet there 
are some places where it is said no school could be 
established nor tolerated after the garrison bas been 
withdrawn. A very successful public examination 
of the colored school held in the Normal School 
building took place in Charleston, Fifth mouth 30th. 


‘Beenbon Wilsons! 
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Virginia counts 225 teachers of colored schools 
and 17,589 pupils, whose average attendance ig 
12,930. In Florida there have been several cases 
lately of violence done to teachers. The colored 
people of Helena, Arkansas, have voted to ask 
General Sprague to tax them for the support of 
their schools. Several colored schools have recently 
been opened in Raleigh, Nor:h Carolina, by “ colored 
teachers who are competent, and who were born 
and raised among us,” to use the language of the 
Raleigh Sentinel, which is opposed to Northern 
“ school-marms,” as it chooses to call them.—T7he 
Nation. 

The Fisk Free School, at Nashville, for colored 
children, closed its first term on the 15th instant. 
A large number of citizens crowded the chapel to 
witness the examination. Nearly one thousand 
pupils are taught in this school, by fifteen excelleut 
teachers. 








I ESSONS ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS.—Tickets for a 
4 course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction to 
Schools and Classes of over tifty persons. 
Address Grace Anna Lewis, - 
Care of EpwaRD PARRISH, 
616 Sm. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


_— SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh St. 
At Office. By mail. 


Journal of John Comly-+--++++++eeeeeeeeees $200 $2 40 
“ John Woolman.---+-+-+eeeeeeeee 100 1 20 

“ Hugh Judge-----<.-- +++ Setarer 100 12 

6 9 tho. EmmMor ComLy. 





BLLEVUE FEMALE LNdLILULh.—'The Fall and Winter 
‘Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Will commence 10th mu. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, loo7. For — infurmativy apply for a Circular to 
SRAEL J, URAHAMa, 
Jang P. GRAHAME, } Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ v. U., Bucks county, Pa. 


\ VOKESTOWN BOARDING SCHOUL FUK GLRLS.—The next 
‘erm of this Institutiva, which bas been in successtul ope- 
rauun for 24 years, will commence on the first of luth mo. next, 
aud continue 40 weeks. For Circulars, apply early to 
Mary 8. Lippincort, Lrincipal, 
630.721 200p Mvorestuwu, Burlington Cu. N. J. 


hye STUNERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellers, (shell 50qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-W heel Clothes-W ringers, (we cun ider them 
the best yet invented for durability and convenience;) and a 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and fools, 
For saie by TRUMAN & SHaw, 
3lUa03v No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market st., below Ninth. 
b KLENDS’ SCHUUL, High St., West Chester, Pa.—This school, 
fur both sexes, will reopen On 3d of Ninth mouth, 1866. tor 
Circulars address Cuares Swayne, Principul. 
REFEREN Es. 
HALLIDAY Jackson, West Chester, Pa, 
CLEMENT BippLg, Chadd’s Ford, * 
Enoch Swaynz, Londun Grove, “ 
623 afotf. Wa. H. JoHNSUN, Newtown, « 


Lt Male Teacher tor Deptturd School, Woodbury, 

N.J. One who is a good disciplinarian, anu weil qualified 
to teach all the branches of a thorough kLngiish education, will 
receive liberal compensation. Address, with reference, 

CARLTON P. STOKES, or 
Wa. Wave Griscom, 

616 77 00. Woodbury, N. J. 

F R SALE—A valuable Bourding School Property for Girls, 
lavorably located in a Friends’ neighborhoud. ‘Lhe school is 

uow in full and successful operation, and offers a rare oppor 
tunity for any well qualified Friend. Any one wishing informa 
tion with @ view to purchase, can obtain it by addressing * B. ¥.” 
= — Intelligencer, No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 

6 vo. 


ES 
\EDAR COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J, 
Wili be open for the reception of guests aker Seventh mo. 
let, 1866. Terms $15. 
69 xt714. M. R. CHanpies. 


——————— OS EANDLES. 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUUL FUK BUYS, situated on 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution wiil commence on 
the 21st of Sth mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W, Riveway 
4766 63507 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.U., Burlington Co., NJ. 
—_—_———— a ——————_—_——————— 
PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PAMPHLET aND GENERAL JOB PRINTERS, 243 Arch St. 














